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Since  the  1980s,  encouraging  social,  political,  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  dispensing  humanitarian  assistance  have  become  high- 
priority  missions  for  both  national  policy  makers  and  international 
and  nongovernmental  organizations  (NGO).  During  the  Cold 
War,  donor  nations  often  competed  among  themselves  for  influence  and 
reputational  rewards  or  from  a  simple  desire  to  do  good  in  the  developing 
world.  This  focus  on  dispensing  developmental  and  humanitarian  aid  has 
only  accelerated  since  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall.1 

In  2005  President  George  W.  Bush  promulgated  National  Security 
Presidential  Directive  44,  Management  of  Interagency  Efforts  Concerning 
Reconstruction  and  Stabilization,  which  underscored  America’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  providing  humanitarian  assistance  and  reconstruction  aid  to  popu¬ 
lations  in  need.2  Later,  during  the  Obama  administration,  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  Gates  argued  that  “where  possible,  U.S.  strategy  is  to  employ 
indirect  approaches — primarily  through  building  the  capacity  of  partner 
governments  and  their  security  forces — to  prevent  festering  problems  from 
turning  into  crises  that  require  costly  and  controversial  direct  military 
intervention.”3  More  recently,  Secretary  of  State  Hillary  Clinton  argued  that 
the  United  States  must  “elevate  development  as  a  core  pillar  of  American 
power”  as  part  of  a  strategy  of  exercising  “smart  power”  internationally.4 


*The  author  is  a  research  analyst  in  the  Strategic  Research  Department  of  the  US  Naval  War  College.  He 
completed  a  master’s  degree  in  national  security  studies  from  Georgetown  University  and  a  PhD  in  inter¬ 
national  relations  from  Stanford  University.  Dr.  Major  has  published  several  articles  on  humanitarian  non¬ 
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Humanitarian  relief  and  successful  development,  however,  are  not  the 
sole  preserve  of  international  organizations  and  American  foreign  policy 
organizations.  National  militaries,  particularly  America’s,  have  become 
more  directly  involved  in  “engagement”  and  humanitarian  assistance.5  Al¬ 
though  the  US  Army,  which  will  likely  take  the  lead  in  future  humanitarian 
operations,  has  been  most  proactive  in  integrating  humanitarian  assistance  / 
disaster  relief  missions  into  its  tactical  tasks,  the  other  forces  have  followed 
suit.6  For  example,  A  Cooperative  Strategy  for  21st  Century  Seapower — the 
principal  joint  strategic  document  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard — has  broken  with  tradition  by  designating  humanitarian  assistance 
and  disaster  relief  as  a  core  maritime  competency.7 

Similarly,  the  nongovernmental  sector — long  engaged  on  these  issues — 
has  redoubled  its  humanitarian  and  developmental  efforts.8  Although  less 
concerned  with  the  ties  that  bind  humanitarian  assistance  and  defense, 
NGOs  unsurprisingly  hold  many  concerns  in  common  with  those  articu¬ 
lated  by  official  aid  givers.  For  example,  World  Vision — the  largest  American 
humanitarian  NGO — claims  that  it  is  “dedicated  to  working  with  children, 
families  and  communities  to  overcome  poverty  and  injustice  .  .  .  [and  to] 
working  with  the  poor  and  oppressed  to  promote  human  transformation, 
seek  justice,  and  bear  witness  to  the  good  news  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.”9 

In  spite  of  this  renewed  commitment  to  development  and  stability, 
whether  multilateral  intergovernmental  organizations  (IGO)  (e.g.,  the 
United  Nations),  humanitarian  NGOs  (e.g.,  Oxfam)  or  organs  of  the 
United  States  or  other  governments  (e.g.,  the  US  Agency  for  International 
Development  [USAID]  or  the  military)  have  distributed  the  aid,  the  results 
have  been  disappointing.10  Individual  projects  have  sometimes  flourished 
and  some  “colors”  or  types  of  aid  monies  have  proved  relatively  less  ineffec¬ 
tive  than  others,  but  the  overall  development  program  has  generally  foun¬ 
dered.11  In  light  of  development  aid’s  inability  to  realize  its  promise  for 
whatever  reasons,  many  IGOs  and  NGOs  have  recently  and  aggressively 
expanded  their  portfolios  to  include  operations  in  humanitarian  aid.12 

Unfortunately,  humanitarian  operations  have  experienced  similarly 
disappointing  results.  Although  humanitarian  organizations  have  often 
shifted  much  of  the  responsibility  for  these  failures  onto  the  fecklessness  of 
their  donors  (primarily  nation-states  and  IGOs),  some  of  the  blame  must 
still  rest  with  the  humanitarians  themselves. lj  In  most  of  these  cases  of 
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failure,  a  certain  lack  of  proficiency  on  behalf  of  the  aid  givers  often  lies  at 
or  near  the  center  of  these  problems.  As  argued  by  Peter  Hoffman  and 
Thomas  Weiss, 

for  too  long  humanitarians  have  talked  about  becoming  more  professional  but  have 
been  unwilling  to  accept  the  discipline  and  costs  that  necessarily  would  accompany  such 
changes.  Far  too  much  [stabilization  and  development]  work  is  still  driven  by  anecdote 
and  angst,  not  evidence  and  strategy.  Although  humanitarians  will  undoubtedly  bristle 
at  the  comparison ,  professional  militaries — unlike  professional  humanitarians — have  a  cul¬ 
ture  that  values  learning ;  and  they  invest  substantial  sums  in  the  institutional  infrastructure 
to  assemble  and  act  on  lessons.  Military  academies  epitomize  how  this  works;  previous  and 
ongoing  operations  are  analyzed,  new  procedures  are  tried  and  tested,  and  student  sol¬ 
diers  are  educated  about  best  practices  and  adapting  tactics  to  field  specifics.14  (em¬ 
phasis  added) 

This  article  follows  on  a  small  but  growing  literature  that  seeks  to  take 
up  Hoffman  and  Weiss’s  challenge:  to  begin  to  lay  the  intellectual  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  better  “human-capital  infrastructure”  for  proactive  civilian,  NGO, 
and  IGO  development,  peacekeeping,  peace  building,  and  stabilization.15 
Given  the  increasing  stabilization  and  peace  consolidation  role  undertaken 
by  American  combatant  commands,  these  lessons  may  be  equally  applied  to 
militaries  fighting  the  wars  of  the  new  century. 

Beyond  emphasizing  the  process  of  “learning”  writ  large,  we  might 
further  mine  military  doctrine  and  practice  to  conceptualize  how  aid  givers 
can  confront  an  amorphous  enemy  as  well  as  incapacitated  host-country 
clients  and  partners  in  conditions  of  great  strategic  and  tactical  ambiguity. 
In  fact  the  US  Army  has  confronted  similar  problems  (and  opportunities) 
in  a  counterinsurgency  (COIN)  environment  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  for 
the  past  several  years — experiences  and  lessons  learned  now  codified  in 
Army  Field  Manual  3-24  /  Marine  Corps  Warfighting  Publication  3-33.5, 
Counterinsurgency  (FM  3-24/MCWP  3 -3 3. 5). 16  This  article  thus  takes  a 
novel  approach  to  aid  giving,  whether  by  civilians  or  their  military  counter¬ 
parts,  by  explicitly  considering  the  parallels  between  COIN  and  civilian- 
and  military-led  stability  operations — and  the  lessons  that  the  former 
might  take  from  the  latter. 

One  must  appreciate  that  asking  humanitarians  to  draw  lessons  from 
their  military  opposites  will  prove  controversial,  a  point  addressed  below. 
Consequently,  one  must  note  at  the  onset  that  this  article  does  not  advocate 
the  militarization  of  aid  or  aid  givers — an  ongoing  strategic  concern  for 
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many  members  of  the  aid  community.17  Rather,  it  seeks  to  encourage  aid 
givers  to  draw  upon  those  military  lessons  learned  when — and  to  the  extent 
to  which — they  assist  humanitarians  and  development  specialists  in  most 
effectively  and  efficiently  dispensing  with  the  tactical  and  operational  aspects 
of  their  important  work. 

Toward  that  end,  the  article  first  considers  why  humanitarian  and 
stabilization  efforts  are  so  central  to  America’s  and  the  developed  world’s 
foreign  policies  that  they  merit  our  considering  a  “war”  against  instability.  It 
then  addresses  the  challenges  of  foreign  development  and  humanitarian  aid 
as  well  as  the  poor  record  of  success  that  they  have  experienced  thus  far. 
Next,  it  turns  to  developing  a  COIN-inspired  strategy  for  development 
assistance  and  stabilization  operations,  explicitly  drawing,  again,  on  FM 
3-24/MCWP  3-33.5  in  doing  so.  The  article  concludes  by  considering  the 
lessons  that  we  thus  might  learn  and  avenues  for  future  research  and  practice. 

A  New  Kind  ofWar:Why  Development, Why  Now? 

We  have  fought  wars  against  drugs,  poverty,  cancer,  and  terror.  In  those 
actions,  in  which  military  force  remained  secondary  to  social,  financial,  in¬ 
formational,  and  diplomatic  instruments,  the  term  war  conveyed  the  gravity 
of  the  challenge  and  the  totality  of  power  and  resources  employed  in  the 
pursuit  of  victory.18  The  war  metaphor  unintentionally  illuminates  one  ad¬ 
ditional  aspect  of  these  contests — they  can  be  lost.  Indeed,  the  history  of 
warfare  instructs  us  that  even  great  powers’  efforts  may  falter  when  employed 
without  a  comprehensive  strategy  for  victory.  The  war  metaphor  serves  as  a 
reminder  that  wars  are  won  (and  lost)  not  only  by  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  forces  deployed  but  also  by  the  skill  with  which  they  are  employed. 

Although  America’s  military  and  civilian  leadership  has  principally 
directed  its  attention  to  the  prosecution  of  the  two  kinetic  wars  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  as  those  conflicts  wind  down,  forward-thinking  leaders  have 
begun  to  consider  a  new,  metaphorical  war  that  entails  shaping  the  global¬ 
ized  environment  in  ways  that  will  avoid  future  shooting  wars  before  they 
start.19  This  strategy  is  predicated  on  the  idea  that  preempting  and  avoiding 
prospective  crises  will  prove  less  costly  than  resolving  them  by  force  of  arms 
or  dint  of  diplomacy  after  they  have  become  manifest. 

The  principal  axes  of  conflict  in  this  new  war  on  global  instability  are 
the  fronts  of  economic  and  social  development,  democratization,  and  the 
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development  of  civil  society.  Development  strategy  has  been  informed  by 
the  belief  that  poverty  and  the  disintegration  of  traditional  social,  cultural, 
and  familial  networks  are  real  and  daunting  adversaries.  A  dawning  con¬ 
sensus  among  students  of  development  aid,  however,  holds  that  some  of  the 
greatest  impediments  to  the  delivery  of  humanitarian  aid,  stability,  and 
long-term  peace  often  reside  in  the  very  governments  of  the  recipient  coun¬ 
tries  themselves.20 

Although  partner  governments’  failings  often  concern  an  inability  to 
perform  their  obligations  to  their  constituents,  such  weakness  enables  others 
to  undermine  the  peace  or  legitimacy  of  those  governments,  even  without 
the  commission  of  violent  or  disruptive  acts.  Rather,  corruption,  simple  in¬ 
competence,  or  a  lack  of  administrative  capacity  proves  that,  like  a  cancer, 
an  “enemy”  need  not  be  malicious  to  be  malignant.  Against  such  a  foe,  we 
must  bring  to  bear  new  and  unconventional  tools  with  which  to  fight  an 
unconventional  war — one  in  which  effective  local  partnerships,  proactive 
diplomacy,  and,  most  importantly,  capacity  building  stand  in  for  ever-greater 
aid  budgets,  larger  peacekeeping  forces,  or  more  military  advisers. 

Development  and  Humanitarian  Aid  Thus  Far:  Promises  Unfulfilled 

The  United  States,  other  wealthy  nations,  IGOs,  and  private  actors  like 
NGOs  and  “superempowered”  individuals  such  as  Bill  and  Melinda  Gates 
have  long  sought  to  redress  the  extreme  poverty  and  other  depredations 
believed  to  contribute  to  instability  in  the  developing  world.21  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  in  spite  of  this  commitment  to  development  and  relief,  the  record  for 
economic  assistance  has  been  disappointing.  A  number  of  empirical  studies 
have  shown  that  higher  gross  quantities  of  aid  have  failed  to  improve  the 
performance  of  recipient  countries.22  As  David  Rieff  notes,  “bureaucratic 
ineptitude,  poor  planning,  paternalism,  financial  mismanagement,  a  lack  of 
any  system  of  accountability,  and  a  smug,  self-regarding,  and  self-perpetuating 
culture  [have]  .  .  .  become  the  hallmarks  of  the  development  enterprise  in 
the  poor  world.”23 

Yet,  even  though  greater  quantities  of  aid  giving  may  not  be  a  panacea, 
a  better  quality  of  aid,  given  to  well-governed  countries  or  capable  and 
robust  local  development  organizations,  may  improve  the  prospects  for 
economic  development  and  humanitarian  relief.24  One  humanitarian  aid 
giver,  for  instance,  has  advocated  an  overtly  “social  or  political  contract 
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dedicated  to  famine  prevention  [that]  constitutes  an  attempt  to  infuse 
social  and  economic  rights  into  civil  liberties,”  an  approach  to  aid  that 
stresses  the  bond  between  a  competent  and  democratic  government  and 
those  it  seeks  to  represent.25 

These  insights  have  directed  more  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
quality  of  the  recipient  (and  donor)  governments  as  opposed  to  ever-larger 
aid  budgets  or  ambitious  humanitarianism.26  Governments  and  international- 
development  NGOs  have  articulated  an  increased  willingness  to  shape 
their  aid  policies  to  better  reflect  more  efficient  and  safer  practice  as  well  as 
the  recipient  countries’  actual  needs  (even  if,  unfortunately,  donors’  practice 
has  often  lagged  their  public  commitments).27  Furthermore,  as  shown  by 
the  charter  of  the  US  Millennium  Challenge  Corporation,  for  example, 
donors  too  are  showing  a  parallel  interest  in  partnering  with  well-run  and 
well-governed  recipients.28  This  new  political  perspective  is  consistent 
with  (some)  members  of  the  NGO  community  who  have,  in  effect,  argued 
that  “there  are  no  humanitarian  [or  development]  solutions  to  humani¬ 
tarian  problems.”29 


Two  Communities,  Common  Lessons 

The  development  community  has  not  been  alone  in  learning  the  very 
costly  lesson  about  the  importance  of  effective  local  partnerships  to  stabili¬ 
zation  and  development.  Since  2006  the  US  military  has  also  experienced  a 
sea  change  in  its  operational  and  tactical  doctrine:  the  foundation  of  the 
Army’s  COIN  doctrine,  applied  with  success  in  Iraq  in  2007,  and  the  more 
recent  “surge”  in  Afghanistan  both  emphasize  the  central  importance  of 
setting  up  and  working  with  effective  local  partners. 

Indeed,  the  importance  of  local  politics  and  partners  has  as  yet  failed 
to  fully  gain  purchase  with  the  development  community,  but  military  “buy-in” 
for  the  new  COIN  strategies  has  proved  significant — particularly  given  the 
difficulty  of  reorienting  large  bureaucracies  like  the  US  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  military  services.30  Perhaps  this  has  proceeded  from  the 
modern  American  military’s  demonstrated  willingness  to  institutionalize 
lessons-learned  processes. 
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Lessons  of  Domestic  Partnerships  from  Army  Counterinsurgency 

It  is  true  that  COIN  operations  in  the  distant  past  may  have  relied  on 
overwhelming  force  and  civilian  reprisals,  perhaps  best  exemplified  by  the 
British  Army’s  long  and  difficult — but  ultimately  successful — campaign  in 
South  Africa  during  the  Boer  War.  However,  in  the  24-hour  news  cycle, 
one  of  the  lessons  that  one  must  take  from  more  recent  COIN  operations 
is  that  even  though  outside  powers  cannot  ultimately  win  such  operations 
(without  Boer-like  civilian  depredations),  they  can  establish  and  support 
local  partners  and  proxies  that  will.  As  noted  in  a  perceptive  paper  by  Nori 
Katagiri,  the  “gold  standard”  of  COIN  operations  to  date — Great  Britain’s 
successful  suppression  of  the  communist  insurgency  during  the  Malayan 
Emergency  (1948-60) — held  a  hidden  cost.  That  is,  although  the  British 
“won”  the  war,  they  did  so  only  after  they  established  a  credible  local 
Malaysian  government  partner  domestically  strong  enough  that,  after  the 
emergency  had  passed,  the  Malaysians  successfully  wrested  control  of  the 
country  from  their  former  colonial  masters.31 

Although  the  United  States  did  not  hold  similar  colonial  aspirations  in 
Iraq,  it  is  notable  that  in  spite  of  its  great  material  advantages,  America’s 
COIN  strategy  and  surge  bore  fruit  only  after  it  produced  a  reasonably 
competent  set  of  local  partners  and  only  after  they  had  become  sufficiently 
committed  to  denying  safe  haven  to  and,  ultimately,  defeating  the  insur¬ 
gency.  Without  the  Sunni  Awakening  and  that  population’s  direct  action 
against  al-Qaeda  and  the  maturation  of  Iraqi  governance  from  the  nahiya 
(city),  to  province,  to  national  level,  the  surge  may  have  failed.  It  is  a  most 
significant  but  often  overlooked  fact  that  the  Mahdi  army  and  Shiite  mili¬ 
tias  were  cleared  from  Basra  and  other  southern  strongholds  by  the  Iraqi 
army,  as  ordered  by  Prime  Minister  Nouri  al-Maliki — not  by  the  more 
materially  capable  US  armed  forces. 

Lessons  Learned:  FM  3-24/M CWP  3-33. 5,  Counterinsurgency 

One  finds  many  of  these  lessons  on  successful  COIN,  civil- military,  and 
military/host-nation  (HN)  partnerships  codified  in  FM  3-24/M  CWP  3-33.5. 
Many  of  the  lessons  learned  by  Gen  David  Petraeus  and  the  other  authors 
of  this  document  should  have  great  resonance  with  the  humanitarian  and 
development  communities.  By  drawing  upon  FM  3-24/MCWP  3-33.5 
and  the  collective  lessons  of  Army  and  Marine  units,  NGOs,  IGOs,  and 
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national  organizations  (civilian  and  military)  will  be  better  able  to  realize 
their  worthy  goals  and  to  develop,  shape,  and  stabilize  heretofore  restive 
developing  regions.  The  following  examines  and  expands  upon  a  number  of 
such  lessons. 

Of  necessity,  stabilization  efforts  must  stress  “unity  of  effort”  and 
interagency  operations.  Many  organizations  involved  in  the  development 
and  distribution  of  aid — particularly  humanitarian  NGOs — are  inimical  to 
working  with  governmental  organizations  generally  and  the  military  in 
particular,  for  several  reasons.32  On  the  one  hand,  humanitarian  organiza¬ 
tions  assert  that  associating  with  ongoing  military  organizations  reduces 
their  perceived  neutrality  in  these  conflicts,  thus  increasing  the  likelihood 
that  combatants  will  target  them,  which  reduces  their  capacity  to  reach 
people  who  need  assistance.  For  example,  one  of  the  most  outspokenly  in¬ 
dependent  humanitarian  organizations — Doctors  without  Borders  /  Medecins 
Sans  Frontieres — has  argued  that  “the  US  government’s  strategy  of  com¬ 
bining  relief  and  military  operations  increased  the  vulnerability  of  humani¬ 
tarian  aid  workers,  whose  work  was  perceived  as  a  component  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  effort,”  while  the  director  of  CARE  “deplores  the  increasing  trend  .  .  . 
to  ‘use  and  co-opt  humanitarian  assistance  as  an  integral  part  of  warfighting.’”33 

On  the  other  hand,  the  military  has  had  less  of  a  problem  with  the 
“nexus”  between  military  adventurism  and  humanitarianism.  FM  3-24/ 
MCWP  3-33.5  stresses  that 

NGOs  often  play  an  important  role  at  the  local  level.  Many  such  agencies  resist  being 
overtly  involved  with  military  forces;  however,  efforts  to  establish  some  kind  of  liaison 
are  needed.  The  most  important  connections  are  those  with  joint,  interagency,  multi¬ 
national,  and  [HN]  organizations.  The  goal  of  these  connections  is  to  ensure  that,  as 
much  as  possible,  objectives  are  shared  and  actions  and  messages  synchronized. 
Achieving  this  synergy  is  essential. 

Almost  everything  in  COIN  is  interagency.  Everything  from  policing  to  intelligence 
to  civil-military  operations  ...  to  trash  collection  involves  working  with  interagency 
and  host-nation  . . .  partners.  These  agencies  are  not  under  military  control,  but  their 
success  is  essential  to  accomplishing  the  mission.34 

The  US  government’s  perspective  is  echoed  in  a  recent  study  on  the 
intersection  of  humanitarianism  and  military  operations:  “Neutrality  is  an 
ideal,  not  a  reality.  When  aid  workers  operate  in  close  proximity  to  Western 
military  forces,  all  sides  will  inevitably  view  the  aid  workers  as  political 
actors.”45  Similarly,  a  recent  World  Bank  study  urges  us  to  “use  a  conflict 
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lens”  since  “all  choices  in  governance  affect  power  relationships.”36  Each 
case  underscores  an  appreciation  for  the  necessity  of  whole-of-government 
and  whole-o£-nation  approaches,  as  reflected  in  National  Security  Presi¬ 
dential  Directive  44  and  more  recent  US  government  documents. 

This  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  perspectives  of  aid  givers — particularly 
NGOs,  which  are  quick  to  reassert  their  independence  and  impartiality,  in 
keeping  with  the  principles  of  humanitarianism.37  Yet,  as  long  as  certain 
subject  populations  remain  of  interest  to  US  government  organs,  as  well  as 
humanitarian  and  development  NGOs,  this  overlap  is  inevitable.  Thus,  al¬ 
though  arguing  in  favor  of  a  perfectly  neutral  “humanitarian  space”  and  a 
purity  of  purpose  may  suit  the  NGOs’  and  development  agencies’  desire  to 
emphasize  the  “intrinsic  worth”  and  “dignity”  of  those  they  serve,  it  is 
unrealistic  in  practice.  In  fact,  developing  frontiers  remain  dangerous  places 
for  aid  workers,  no  matter  their  neutrality  or  provenance.38  Idealism  dictates 
further  separation  from  entangling  military  operations,  but  events  on  the 
ground  argue  in  favor  of  greater  cooperation  and  integration  between  the 
two.39  As  argued  by  Sarah  Lischer,  development  cannot  stand  in  for  security; 
rather,  security,  which  militaries  and  nation-states  have  a  comparative  advan¬ 
tage  in  providing,  is  essential  for  development  to  succeed.40  This  element  of 
security,  as  outlined  in  FM  3-24/MCWP  3-33.5  and  as  practiced  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  is  the  first  element  necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
COIN  and  the  resulting  opportunities  for  sustained  development. 

On  the  one  hand,  as  long  as  developmental  and  humanitarian  organi¬ 
zations  wish  to  fulfill  their  mission  of  bringing  assistance  and  development 
to  those  in  need,  they  will  be  best  served  by  working  with  governments, 
professionalizing  and  recognizing  the  inevitability  of  military  interaction. 
Indeed,  whether  they  approve  or  not,  this  has  been  an  ongoing  process 
within  the  humanitarian  field  for  the  past  decade.41  On  the  other  hand, 
military  and  government  organizations  must  become  more  fully  aware  of 
the  additional  stresses  and  dangers  that  the  “securitization”  of  humanitarian 
and  development  relief  brings  to  those  who  have  long  operated  in  this  field. 
FM  3-24/MCWP  3-33.5  recognizes  these  realities,  asserting  that 

there  is  no  such  thing  as  impartial  humanitarian  assistance.  .  . .  Whenever  someone  is 
helped,  someone  else  is  hurt,  not  least  the  insurgents.  So  civil  and  humanitarian  assis¬ 
tance  personnel  often  become  targets.  Protecting  them  is  a  matter  not  only  of  providing 
a  close-in  defense,  but  also  of  creating  a  secure  environment  by  co-opting  local  benefi¬ 
ciaries  of  aid  and  their  leaders.42 
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Do  more  than  deliver  (security  or  humanitarian)  goods:  Build  capacity. 

It  is  crucial  that  providers  of  development  assistance  not  become  overly 
concerned  with  the  narrow,  technical  aspects  of  aid  (although  technical  com¬ 
petence,  clearly,  is  also  important).43  FM  3-24/M CWP  3-33.5  argues  that 
a  stabilization  “effort  cannot  achieve  lasting  success  without  the  HN  govern¬ 
ment  achieving  legitimacy.  .  . .  [Therefore,]  the  primary  objective  of  any  .  . . 
[stabilization/development]  operation  is  to  foster  development  of  effective 
governance  by  a  legitimate  government. . . .  [International  custodians  must] 
achieve  this  objective  by  the  balanced  application  of  both  military  and  non¬ 
military  means.”44 

Indeed,  in  the  end,  host  government  capacity ,  rather  than  the  availability  of 
large  quantities  of  aid  material,  is  crucial  for  long-term  stability  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Thus,  although  substantial  aid  budgets  are  surely  important  for  win¬ 
ning  wars  against  underdevelopment,  just  as  adequate  surge  forces  are  for 
winning  COINs,  neither  is  as  important  as  the  means  by  which  they  are 
employed.  Flooding  aid  into  recipient  countries  without  proper  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  ends  it  should  achieve  is  the  development  equivalent  of  the 
military’s  previous  unhealthy  focus  on  body  counts  and  destruction  of  the 
enemy’s  force  during  COIN  operations.45 

To  this  end,  attempting  to  do  too  much  can  impede  HN  capacity  build¬ 
ing.  This  can  take  place  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  aid  literature,  for  example, 
has  argued  that  in  their  rush  to  acquire  high-quality  local  workers,  aid  organi¬ 
zations  have  often  “bought  up”  the  best  local  talent  for  their  own  field  offices 
at  wages  against  which  local  institutions  cannot  compete.  In  so  doing,  these 
organizations  leave  the  HN  government  with  a  shallow  talent  pool  with 
which  to  undertake  the  very  difficult  task  of  building  up  its  own  operations — 
often  from  scratch. 

Beyond  personnel  issues,  another  problem  outlined  in  FM  3-24/ 
MCWP  3-33.5  deals  with  the  conduct  of  operations  that  may  be  of  con¬ 
cern  to  aid  givers.  It  maintains  that  in  order  for  development  and  stabiliza¬ 
tion  efforts  to  not  just  succeed  but  take  hold  for  the  long  term, 

the  host  nation  has  to  win  on  its  own. . .  .  U.S.  forces  and  agencies  can  help,  but  HN 
elements  must  accept  responsibilities  to  achieve  real  victory.  While  it  maybe  easier  for 
U.S.  military  units  to  conduct  operations  themselves,  it  is  better  to  work  to  strengthen 
local  forces  and  institutions  and  then  assist  them. . . . 
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.  .  .  T.  E.  Lawrence  [observed]  while  leading  the  Arab  Revolt  against  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  1917:  “Do  not  try  to  do  too  much  with  your  own  hands.  Better  the  Arabs 
do  it  tolerably  than  that  you  do  it  perfectly.”46 

FM  3-24/MCWP  3-33.5  notes,  however,  that  building  capacity  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  having  a  capacity  built.  Until  a  genuine  HN  capacity  exists,  a 
premature  turnover  of  responsibility  in  the  name  of  forging  that  capacity 
may  prove  highly  counterproductive.  The  manual  thus  continues  by  arguing 
that  “a  keyword  in  Lawrence’s  advice  is  ‘tolerably. ’If  the  host  nation  cannot 
perform  tolerably,  counterinsurgents  supporting  it  may  have  to  act.  Experi¬ 
ence,  knowledge  of  the  AO  [area  of  operations],  and  cultural  sensitivity  are 
essential  to  deciding  when  such  action  is  necessary.”47 

As  noted  above,  it  is  therefore  crucial  for  custodians  (governmental, 
military,  IGO,  and  NGO  alike)  to  remember  that  it  is  not  enough  to  simply 
ensure  that  local  institutions  have  the  competent  talent  necessary  to  “win 
on  their  own” — they  must  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  Again,  though, 
this  occurs  only  after  prior  institution  building  by  foreign  partners  has 
facilitated  their  success. 

A  focus  on  institutions.  Relatedly,  FM  3-24/MCWP  3-33.5  argues 
in  favor  of  standing  up  and  building  capacity  in  the  institutions  having  the 
potential  for  lasting  stability  and  development:  “U.S.  forces  committed  to  . . . 
[development  and  stabilization]  effort[s]  are  there  to  assist  an  HN  govern¬ 
ment.  The  long-term  goal  is  to  leave  a  government  able  to  stand  by  itself.” 
To  that  end,  “Soldiers  and  Marines  help  establish  HN  institutions  that 
sustain  ...  [a]  legal  regime,  including  police  forces,  court  systems,  and  penal 
facilities.”48  In  a  separate  article  on  COIN  operations,  General  Petraeus 
emphasizes  this  point,  writing  that  custodians  must  ultimately  “help  to 
build  institutions,  not  just  units.”49 

Likewise,  one  can  best  realize  development  goals  with  a  similar  com¬ 
mitment  to  institution  building.  Too  often,  humanitarian  and  development 
organizations  see  the  giving  of  aid  or  the  individual  project  upon  which 
they  are  working  as  the  end  toward  which  their  efforts  draw.  In  so  doing, 
they  fail  to  appreciate  the  fundamentally  social  and  political  aspects  of 
successful  aid  and  development  strategies.50  Worse,  a  desire  for  expediency — 
getting  things  done  with  the  easiest  partners  at  hand  rather  than  the  best — 
can  have  counterproductive  effects  if  it  ultimately  undermines  critical  HN 
institutions.  Although  ad  hoc  and  informal  partners  can  sometimes  be 
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effective,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Sons  of  Iraq  /  Sunni  militias  in  Iraq,  one 
must  be  particularly  cautious  when  allying  with  such  actors.  Thus,  some 
argue  that  “helping  to  build  the  capacity  of  the  informal/non-state  gover¬ 
nance  institutions  to  complement  formal/state  functions”  can  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  shortcut  when  state  institutions  are  incapacitated,  corrupt,  or  nonex¬ 
istent.51  However,  one  must  take  care  not  to  undermine  nascent  national 
institutions  and  should  act  only  with  considerable  understanding  of  the 
local  context. 

Fortunately,  interest  in  capacity  building  has  increased,  at  least  in  the 
military  and  security  dimensions.52  One  hopes  that  civilian  and  civil  society 
programs  will  follow  this  good  example.  Perhaps  the  largely  successful  de¬ 
mocratization  programs  undertaken  in  Eastern  Europe  after  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  might  prove  a  further,  helpful  template  for  these  sorts  of  pro¬ 
grams.  Ultimately,  military  and  civilian  organizations  alike  will  likely  be 
best  served  by  making  self-sustaining  local  organizational  capacity  a  key 
aspect  of  future  aid  efforts.  In  the  end,  a  successful  exit  strategy  for  both  aid 
and  COIN  operations  will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  these  organizations 
to  succeed  in  building  local  institutions  up  to  the  point  at  which  they  can 
stand  on  their  own. 

Attain  buy-in  from  the  HN  and,  most  importantly,  its  people.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  FM  3-24/M CWP  3-33.5,  “Killing  insurgents — while  necessary, 
especially  with  respect  to  extremists — by  itself  cannot  defeat  an  insur¬ 
gency.  ”5j  Similarly,  as  noted  by  Clark  Gibson,  Krister  Anderson,  Elinor 
Ostrom,  and  Sujai  Shivakumar,  the  distribution  of  aid,  while  necessary,  can¬ 
not  catalyze  development  by  itself.54  In  both  cases,  it  is  fundamentally  im¬ 
portant  that  one  build  peace,  stability,  and  development  upon  the  solid 
foundation  of  the  local  populace — and  not  on  the  efforts  of  foreign  aid  or 
military  personnel  who,  ultimately,  will  depart. 

Buy-in  has  two  aspects:  the  populace  must  support  the  operations  of 
custodians  in  the  immediate  term  and  then  must  grant  legitimacy  to  the 
HN  s  civil,  legal,  and  security  institutions  over  the  long  term.  Unsurprisingly, 
FM  3-24/MCWP  3-33.5  considers  how  custodians  might  realize  these 
goals  from  a  purely  military  perspective: 

Gaining  and  retaining  the  initiative  requires  counterinsurgents  to  address  the  insur¬ 
gency’s  causes  through  stability  operations  as  well.  This  initially  involves  securing  and 
controlling  the  local  populace  and  providing  for  essential  services.  As  security  im¬ 
proves,  military  resources  contribute  to  supporting  government  reforms  and  recon- 
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struction  projects.  As  counterinsurgents  gain  the  initiative,  offensive  operations  focus 
on  eliminating  the  insurgent  cadre,  while  defensive  operations  focus  on  protecting  the 
populace  and  infrastructure  from  direct  attacks.  As  counterinsurgents  establish  mili¬ 
tary  ascendancy,  stability  operations  expand  across  the  area  of  operations  (AO)  and 
eventually  predominate.55 

Notwithstanding  the  focus  on  the  martial  aspect  of  security,  such  observa¬ 
tions  still  offer  a  useful  guide  for  aid  givers,  particularly  the  comment  that 
“victory  is  achieved  when  the  populace  consents  to  the  governments  legitimacy 
and  stops  actively  and  passively  supporting”  spoilers  of  any  type  that  con¬ 
tinue  to  sow  instability  and  pursue  rent  seeking  for  their  own  narrow  ends.56 

This  goal  is  consistent  with  the  argument — prevalent  in  the  aid  and 
stabilization  literatures — that  international  actors  must  be  accountable  to 
those  they  serve.57  Yet,  even  when  one  undertakes  to  be  held  locally  ac¬ 
countable,  the  assumption  is  that  it  represents  “an  opportunity  to  widen  the 
conversation  about  the  politics,  power,  and  ethics  that  define  humanitarian 
space.”58  However,  accountability  has  received  far  too  little  consideration  to 
the  degree  that  one  sees  it  as  a  vehicle  for  building  the  sort  of  local  buy-in 
that  ultimately  makes  these  programs  self-sustaining  and,  if  successful,  be¬ 
stow  valuable  legitimacy  on  the  HN  government. 

Again,  the  guidance  from  counterinsurgents,  who  explicitly  seek  to 
empower  local  agents  as  part  of  their  war-fighting  and  exit  strategies, 
might  serve  as  a  model  for  governmental  aid  givers  in  their  own  aid  strate¬ 
gies.  FM  3-24/M CWP  3-33.5  observes  that 

as  the  HN  government  increases  its  legitimacy,  the  populace  begins  to  assist  it  more 
actively.  Eventually,  the  people  marginalize  and  stigmatize  insurgents  [e.g.,  man-made 
and  circumstantial  threats  to  peace,  stability  and  development  in  the  case  of  aid]. .  . . 
However,  victory  is  gained  not  when  this  isolation  is  achieved,  but  when  the  victory  is 
permanently  maintained  by  and  with  the  people’s  active  support.59 

To  the  extent  that  aid  givers’  goals  coincide  with  the  counterinsurgents’  on 
these  points,  these  observations  on  success  will  serve  them  in  good  stead  as 
they  seek  to  design  more  effective  stabilization  and  development  programs. 

When  developing  these  programs,  both  the  counterinsurgent  and  the 
aid  giver  want  to  shoot  for  the  moon — to  design,  in  the  words  of  former 
secretary  of  defense  Gates,  “exquisite”  programs.60  Although  clearly  desir¬ 
able,  such  programs  are  difficult  to  see  through  to  success  in  the  face  of 
donors’  limited  resources.  They  are  harder  still  for  even  more  resource- 
constrained  local  governments  in  desperate  need  of  quick  legitimacy-building 
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successes.  Exquisiteness  demands  that  ever  more  of  the  onus  be  put  on 
foreign  custodians,  forgetting  T.  E.  Lawrence’s  advice  that  it  is  better  that 
the  locals  “do  it  tolerably  than  that  you  do  it  perfectly” 

Thus,  when  designing  programs  with  local  input ,  FM  3-24/MCWP 
3-33.5  notes  that  custodians  “do  not  try  to  crack  the  hardest  nut  first.  .  .  . 
Instead,  start  from  secure  areas  and  work  gradually  outwards.  Extend  influ¬ 
ence  through  the  local  people’s  networks.  Go  with,  not  against,  the  grain  of 
the  local  populace.”61  Army  units  in  Iraq  during  the  summer  of  2003  had 
significant  early  successes  with  their  local  Iraqi  populations,  often  through 
the  simple  repair  of  mechanical  wells  or  irrigation  pumps  or  canal-cleaning 
projects,  all  of  which  had  suffered  through  over  a  decade  of  sanctions  fol¬ 
lowing  Operation  Desert  Storm.  Later,  efforts  during  and  after  the  Iraqi 
surge  of  2007  were  more  ambitiously  tied  to  the  improved  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  Iraqi  government  institutions.  For  example,  during  2007-8, 
local  farmers’  co-ops  were  nested  in  the  Iraqi  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and 
medical  efforts  were  synchronized  with  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  usually 
focused  on  inoculations. 

Local  knowledge  is  key.  If  counterinsurgents  wish  to  battle  guerilla 
forces  effectively,  then  they  must  have  local  knowledge — and  of  all  that 
knowledge  to  master,  intelligence  about  the  people,  among  whom  both  the 
insurgent  and  counterinsurgent  must  move,  remains  the  most  fundamental. 
Indeed,  “cultural  awareness  is  a  force  multiplier. . . .  The  people  are,  in  many 
respects,  the  decisive  terrain,  and  we  must  study  that  terrain  in  the  same 
way  that  we  have  always  studied  the  geographic  terrain.”62  Further,  if  the 
aid  giver  wishes  to  promote  stability  safely  and  successfully  or  even  distribute 
triage  humanitarian  aid  effectively,  similar  local  knowledge  is  of  the  highest 
possible  importance.63  With  this  simple  but  often  overlooked  reality  in 
mind,  FM  3-24/MCWP  3-33.5  maintains  that  “an  effective  counterinsur¬ 
gent  force  is  a  learning  organization.”64  General  Petraeus  writes  that  “my 
own  pen  and  notebook  were  always  handy  when  soldiering  in  Iraq.”65 

The  proximate  objectives  of  COIN  as  well  as  development  and  stabili¬ 
zation  programs  are  not  the  same,  but  their  long-term  goals  are  much  in 
parallel.  It  may  thus  be  instructive  for  the  aid  giver  to  consider  FM  3-24/ 
MCWP  3-33. 5’s  advice  to  the  company  commander  (the  effective  equiva¬ 
lent  of  an  NGO/IGO  program  manager):  “Intelligence  and  operations  are 
always  complementary,  especially  in  COIN  operations.  COIN  operations 
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are  intelligence  driven,  and  units  often  develop  much  of  their  own  intelligence. 
Commanders  must  organize  their  assets  to  do  that.  Each  company  may 
require  an  intelligence  section,  including  analysts  and  an  individual  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  ‘S-2’  [intelligence  officer].”66 

This  local  area  knowledge,  essential  for  both  COIN  s  and  aid  programs’ 
success,  can  be  as  simple  as  talking  with  local  civilians  or  as  detailed  as 
conducting  polling  efforts  in  metropolitan  areas.  In  either  case,  it  can  facili¬ 
tate  early  successes/victories  for  the  Soldier  or  aid  giver.  For  example,  expe¬ 
rience  from  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  has  led  US  COIN  forces  to  seek  to  avoid 
the  trap  of  dictating  civil  affairs  projects  to  local  groups — a  trap  that,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  affects  Western  militaries  and  aid  workers  alike.  Coalition  COIN 
forces  in  Iraq  found  that  their  greatest  successes  came  only  after  they  sought 
local  Iraqis’  perspectives — such  as  asking  them  where  children  went  to 
school  or  what  sort  of  medical  care  had  been  available  in  2003,  before  the 
invasion.  This  intelligence  gave  counterinsurgents  a  crucial  benchmark  to¬ 
ward  which  they  could  strive — as  well  as  local  insights  into  expectations 
and  how  they  might  best  be  met.  Only  after  having  achieved  preconflict 
levels  of  development  and  stability  did  the  COIN  forces  attempt  further 
development  efforts,  in  accordance  with  local  Iraqi  priorities  and  in  concert 
with  the  Iraqi  ministries’  efforts.67 

Although  the  last  example  comes  from  the  perspective  of  the  counter¬ 
insurgent,  the  extent  to  which  it  applies  to  the  aid  giver  is  clear.  Indeed,  as 
noted  by  Oxfam’s  Tony  Vaux,  “one  of  the  main  lessons  from  the  1980s  ha[s] 
been  that  Oxfam’s  best  emergency  work  transpired  when  it  acted  in  a  devel¬ 
opmental  way,  consulting  local  people  and  concentrating  on  the  longer- 
term  issue  of  rehabilitation.”68 

One  should  also  note  that  although  local  knowledge  is  important  to  the 
individual  operator,  it  is  invaluable  to  the  organization  and  to  the  projects/ 
operations  it  runs.  Compiling  a  collective  pool  of  this  knowledge  is  almost 
as  essential  as  its  initial  collection.  Indeed,  FM  3-24/MCWP  3-33.5  advises 
that  “it  is  unlikely  the  insurgency  [aid  program]  will  end  during  a  troop’s 
tour  . . .  and  the  relieving  unit  will  need  as  much  knowledge  as  can  be  passed 
to  them.”69  One  of  the  benefits  of  corporate  organizations — whether  the 
military,  Department  of  State,  IGOs  or  NGOs — is  that  they  need  not  limit 
their  local  knowledge  to  a  particular  individual.  “Corporate  knowledge,”  a 
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reserve  of  lessons  learned  and  best  practices,  is  among  the  benefits  of  oper¬ 
ating  large  organizations. 

Although  members  of  the  Department  of  State  or  NGO  project  managers 
may  have  the  luxury  of  longer  tour  lengths  than  Soldiers  in  a  COIN  theater, 
their  terms  in-country  are  similarly  time-constrained.  Like  their  COIN 
counterpart,  they  should  realize  that  the  benefits  of  corporate  knowledge 
are  neither  inevitable  nor  automatic  and  that  they  must  begin  getting  ready 
for  their  handover  from  day  one.  FM  3-24/MCWP  3-33.5  advises  that 
field  units  start 

handover  folders  . . .  immediately  upon  arrival,  if  they  are  not  available  from  the  unit 
being  relieved  . . .  [and  that  these]  folders  should  include  lessons  learned,  details  about 
the  populace,  village  and  patrol  reports,  updated  maps,  and  photographs — anything 
that  will  help  newcomers  master  the  environment. . . .  Keeping  this  information  cur¬ 
rent  is  boring,  tedious  work.  But  it  is  essential  to  both  short-  and  long-term  success.70 

Strategic  communication  is  key.  Ultimately,  all  aid  organizations  must 
have  access  to  the  resources  that  allow  them  to  carry  out  their  mandates. 
American  governmental  organizations  like  the  Department  of  State  and 
USAID  must  maintain  the  support  of  Congress,  which  controls  their  purse 
strings.  FM  3-24/MCWP  3-33.5  points  out  that  “gaining  and  maintaining 
U.S.  public  support  for  a  protracted  deployment  is  critical.  Only  the  most 
senior  military  officers  are  involved  in  this  process  at  all  . . .  [because  this]  is 
properly  a  political  activity.  However,  military  leaders  typically  take  care  to 
ensure  . . .  that  the  conduct  of  operations  neither  makes  it  harder  for  elected 
leaders  to  maintain  public  support  nor  undermines  public  confidence.”71 

Moreover,  aid  givers  must  keep  the  support  of  their  constituent  and 
donor  countries.  NGO  fund  raising  is  sometimes  controversial;  cynics 
often  claim  that  these  organizations  raise  funds  on  behalf  of  the  needy  and 
media-friendly  for  their  own  selfish  purposes.72  They  too  have  no  option 
other  than  raising  funds  aggressively  (whether  from  private  parties  and 
foundations  or,  increasingly,  governments)  in  order  to  continue  their  work 
abroad.73  In  addition  to  currying  favor  with  home-country  and  global 
audiences,  however,  it  is  at  least  as  important  that  aid  givers  manage  their 
message  to  the  recipients  of  this  aid.  They  must  do  so  to  create  the  buy-in 
necessary  for  the  success  of  their  own  programs  as  well  as  to  enhance  the 
legitimacy  of  their  HN  and  local  partners — essential  to  the  long-term 
prospects  for  stability  and  development. 
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To  appeal  to  these  diverse  audiences,  one  must  master  the  information 
environment.  Unfortunately,  it  is  often  difficult  to  overcome  biases  against 
Western  intervention  (although,  clearly,  the  problems  faced  by  the  military 
in  this  regard  are  significantly  greater  than  those  for  civilian  NGOs).  As 
noted  by  FM  3-24/M CWP  3-33.5,  which  relays  the  experiences  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  unit  in  Iraq,  “decades  of  Arab  media  mischaracterization  of  U.S.  ac¬ 
tions  had  instilled  distrust  of  American  motives.  The  magnitude  of  that 
cynicism  and  distrust  highlighted  the  critical  importance  of  using  informa¬ 
tion  operations  to  influence  every  situation.”74 

Just  as  these  informational  aspects  of  humanitarian  and  development 
assistance  as  well  as  stabilization  and  capacity-building  operations  must 
draw  from  and  remain  sensitive  to  local  communities,  so  can  they  shape 
those  communities.  FM  3-24/MCWP  3-33.5  notes  that  a  highly  beneficial 
aspect  of  strategic  communications,  both  for  foreign  custodians  and  the 
local  government  institutions  to  which  they  will  ultimately  have  to  hand 
off,  involves  managing  expectations:  “To  limit  discontent  and  build  support, 
the  HN  government  and  any  counterinsurgents  assisting  it  create  and 
maintain  a  realistic  set  of  expectations  among  the  populace,  friendly  mili¬ 
tary  forces,  and  the  international  community.”75  For  example,  the  American 
military’s  humanitarian  efforts  in  Iraq  in  2003-4  often  highlighted  the  sin¬ 
gular  efforts  of  US  units,  but  any  ground-breaking  or  opening  ceremonies 
after  2007  have  emphasized  the  importance  and  significance  of  Iraqi  leader¬ 
ship  and  participation,  reinforcing  the  sovereignty  of  the  young  government. 

This  is  not  to  propose  a  manipulative  or  propagandistic  campaign  on 
behalf  of  aid  givers  but  to  urge  that  they  manage  the  message  for  their 
activities.  As  their  interactions  and  cooperation  with  state  governments 
and  even  militaries  grow,  this  essential  task  likely  will  become  increas¬ 
ingly  important. 

NGOs  in  particular  have  proved  (controversially)  adept  at  managing 
their  brand  and  image  for  the  consumption  of  their  donors  at  home,  a  les¬ 
son  that  the  US  military  would  do  well  to  learn.  Indeed,  as  noted  by  one 
observer,  “better  branding  and  commercial  skill  bee [o] me  essential  for  in¬ 
stitutional  survival  and  renewal. . . .  The  parameters  to  brand  recognition — 
ethically  acceptable  partners  and  practices — are  just  as  crucial  for  firms  such 
as  Borders  or  Apple  or  Nike”  as  they  are  to  aid  organizations.76  However, 
strategic  communications  with  the  target  government,  institutions,  and 
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people  must  be  foremost  in  mind  as  this  represents  both  a  threat  and  an 
opportunity  for  aid  givers.  Managing  expectations,  building  buy-in  by  local 
partners  and  people,  and  limiting  push-back  by  local  and  foreign  forces  that 
might  seek  to  undermine  development  and  stabilization  operations  make 
this  aspect  of  development  assistance  and  humanitarian  relief  essential. 
But  in  the  end,  actions  (aid)  speak  louder  than  words  or  web  pages  to 
local  constituents. 

Realize  that,  like  counterinsurgency,  development  is  for  the  long 
term.  State  building  is  a  long-term  vocation  that  can  cause  at  least  two  sorts 
of  problems  for  the  aid  giver.  Firstly,  it  means  that  valuable  individual  and 
corporate  knowledge  may  be  lost  due  to  the  passage  of  time.  Additionally, 
valuable  forward  momentum  enjoyed  by  successful  projects  may  disappear, 
or  prospectively  successful  projects  will  not  live  long  enough  to  get  a  chance 
to  get  off  the  ground. 

For  these  reasons,  FM  3-24/MCWP  3-33.5  stresses  the  importance  of 
knowledge  diffusion  and  long-term  planning  by  headquarters  echelons. 
Secondly,  individuals’  or  organizations’  desire  to  realize  “wins”  during  their 
relatively  short  term  of  service  in  the  field  on  a  particular  project  may  over¬ 
shadow  longer-term  goals  sought  by  the  organizations’ leaders.  This  temporal 
mismatch  and  the  lack  of  persistence  that  underlies  it  infect  both  civilian 
and  military  stabilization  operations.  We  consider  each  of  these  problems 
in  turn. 

The  emphasis  that  the  military  places  on  passing  on  and  diffusing  cor¬ 
porate  knowledge  is  driven,  in  part,  by  the  high  pace  at  which  COIN  op¬ 
erators  rotate  through  their  area  of  operations  (the  average  length  of  a 
combat  tour  in  Iraq  was  12-15  months  for  Army  personnel  and  seven 
months  for  Marines).  In  principle,  personnel  with  the  Department  of  State 
and  USAID  are  not  limited  by  fixed  rotations  and  tours,  but  in  practice  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  they  have  served  tours  similar  in  duration  to  those  of 
their  Marine  and  Army  counterparts — indeed,  “hardship”  assignments  for 
State  employees  (e.g.,  those  in  unstable  countries  are  limited  to  about  two 
years).  NGO  personnel,  however,  can  stay  as  long  as  necessary.  That  said, 
given  the  length  of  both  COIN  and  state-building  operations — many  last¬ 
ing  decades — even  the  most  persistent  humanitarians  may  lose  focus  (either 
their  own  or  that  of  their  donors).  This  is  unfortunate  because  many  pro- 
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grams  may  pay  off  if  one  manages  expectations  and  makes  preparations  for 
the  long  haul. 

FM  3-24/MCWP  3-33.5  again  underscores  duration  and  persistence 
operations.  Although  the  manual  emphasizes  COIN  operations,  its  obser¬ 
vations  once  again  offer  great  insights  for  aid-giving  operations  as  well: 

Insurgencies  are  protracted  by  nature.  Thus,  COIN  operations  always  demand  consider¬ 
able  expenditures  of  time  and  resources. . . .  People  do  not  actively  support  a  government 
unless  they  are  convinced  that  the  counterinsurgents  have  the  means,  ability,  stamina, 

and  will  to  win _ U.S.  support  [and  that  of  other  foreign  custodians]  can  be  crucial  to 

building  public  faith  in  that  government’s  viability.  The  populace  must  have  confidence 
in  the  staying  power  of  both  the  counterinsurgents  and  the  HN  government. . . .  Constant 
reaffirmations  of  commitment,  backed  by  deeds,  can  overcome  . . .  [suspicion]  and  bolster 
faith  in  the  steadfastness  of  U.S.  support.  But  even  the  strongest  U.S.  commitment  will  not 
succeed  if  the  populace  does  not  perceive  the  HN  government  as  having  similar  will  and 
stamina.  U.S.  forces  must  help  create  that  capacity  and  sustain  that  impression.77 

This  process,  which  can  take  a  substantial  amount  of  time,  must  be  planned 
and  budgeted  at  the  onset  of  an  operation,  rather  than  after  the  aid-giving 
agencies’  resources  and/or  will  begins  to  flag  under  the  unforeseen  weight 
of  a  long  and  ambitious  deployment. 

Operationally,  FM  3-24/MCWP  3-33.5  carries  this  theme  forward  as 
it  advises  detailers  and  budget  planners  to  prepare 

for  a  protracted  COIN  effort  [which]  requires  establishing  headquarters  and  support 
structures  designed  for  long-term  operations.  Planning  and  commitments  should  be 
based  on  sustainable  operating  tempo  and  personnel  tempo  limits  for  the  various 
components  of  the  force.  .  .  .  Even  in  situations  where  the  U.S.  goal  is  reducing  its 
military  force  levels  as  quickly  as  possible,  some  support  for  HN  institutions  usually 
remains  for  a  long  time.78 

These  observations  on  the  importance  of  persistence  strongly  serve  to  under¬ 
score  that  aid  givers  and  international  custodians,  like  their  military  counter¬ 
parts,  must  be  committed  to  their  respective  development  and  stabilization 
programs  for  the  long  term.  Although  the  triage  function  played  by  emer¬ 
gency  operations  does,  in  some  special  cases,  dictate  a  certain  benign  myopia, 
it  remains  important  to  recognize  that  addressing  the  fundamental  political 
problems  which  create  these  crises  can  take  a  very  long  time. 

Individual  aid-givers’  desire  for  tangible  wins  with  which  to  burnish 
their  resume;  lobby  for  more  and  future  donations,  contracts,  and  budgets; 
and  validate  their  self-sacrifice  can  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  development 
and  stabilization  projects — particularly  those  designed  to  last  into  the  dis- 
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tant  term.  Unfortunately,  these  organizations  and  programs  are  often  judged 
by  measures  of  performance  such  as  tons  of  food  delivered,  wells  dug,  refu¬ 
gees  housed,  and  the  like — none  of  which  address  the  less  pressing  but  more 
fundamental  problems  that  are  engaged  by  measures  of  effectiveness,  such  as 
those  that  concern  the  building  of  self-sufficiency  into  recipient  populations.79 

Conclusion 

This  article  does  not  advocate  making  aid  “go  military” — indeed,  it 
advocates  sharpening  one’s  plowshares  rather  than  turning  them  back  into 
swords.  Aid  givers,  whether  from  the  nongovernmental,  intergovernmental, 
or  military  services,  play  a  vital  role  in  shaping  a  more  equitable  and  stable 
world — a  role  that  the  force  of  arms  cannot  play.  That  said,  as  argued  above, 
aid  givers  can  learn  certain  lessons  and  draw  upon  a  pool  of  experience  from 
those  who  conduct  military  actions — especially  COIN  operations. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  the  lessons  concern  standing  up  and 
working  with  local  partners  (e.g.,  capacity  building)  and  when  corporate 
knowledge  is  at  a  premium.  The  author  hopes  that  this  article  is  a  first  step 
in  a  process  toward  a  useful  cross-fertilization  of  lessons,  ideas,  and  experi¬ 
ences  between  two  groups  that  rarely  speak  but  that,  ironically,  increasingly 
face  overlapping  problems  within  each  of  their  traditional  areas  of  expertise 
and  operations.  One  hopes  that  as  these  groups  gain  more  experience  in  the 
difficult  environments  in  which  they  function — and  as  the  two  communities 
have  more  opportunities  to  work  with  and  talk  to  one  another  while  they 
are  there — there  will  be  more  opportunities  for  an  exchange  of  ideas  for  best 
practices,  useful  measures  and  metrics  of  success,  and  effective  means  by  which 
the  aid  giver  and  the  war  fighter  can  share  the  burden  more  efficiently. 
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